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frequently selected these same points as the places where a reading in 
most cases might fittingly close, just as nearly half of the modern chapter 
divisions coincide with divisions of the old Jewish lectionary" (pp. 223 f .). 

The point should be noted, in justice to Dr. Skinner's attitude toward 
the LXX, that he allows that it had a Hebrew basis which differed from 
the MT, and in certain cases contained a text superior to it. The main 
point of his contention is that that text could not have been such as 
Dahse claims to have discovered, in which the divine names were 
manipulated according to the divisions of the Synagogue lectionary 
(p. 240). The evidence which he has furnished in the different lines of 
argument seems conclusively to substantiate his position. 

Dr. Skinner has performed a task of great value which has involved 
an immense amount of research and exacting labor. It is a work which 
must have meant much personal sacrifice. For this he is entitled to the 
gratitude of Old Testament scholars. Aside from the value of the book 
in disproving Professor Dahse's vagaries, the fact has been demon- 
strated anew that the documentary hypothesis is the most reasonable 
theory at present in the field in explanation of the complex phenomena 

of Genesis. 

Harlan Creelman 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Swete's indispensable introduction to the Septuagint has recently 
appeared in revised form by R. R. Ottley. 1 But the work of the reviser 
has been confined within very narrow limits, since he has been required 
to retain the pagination of the original edition. When he ventures to 
rewrite a paragraph, as on p. 9, for example, he duplicates exactly the 
lineation of the old page. In the footnotes and bibliographies by crowd- 
ing the lines or extending the page now and then, brief supplementary 
items, or minor corrections, are introduced; and free space at the end of 
a chapter has sometimes been utilized. The more substantial con- 
tributions of the reviser are contained in a section of "Additional Notes" 
(pp. 498-530) where he treats more at length items which for lack of 
space could not be discussed in their proper place in the text. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the fact that a note has been added is not usually 
indicated in the text. This neglect is especially serious in those places 

1 An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By H. B. Swete. Revised by 
R. R. Ottley. With an appendix containing the letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. xui+626 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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where one must consult the notes in order to correct misstatements of the 
original. Thus on p. 145 the remark that no transcription or collation 
of Codex Taurinensis has been published is allowed to stand, and unless 
the reader on his own initiative chances to turn to p. 508 he will not learn 
that the manuscript was actually transcribed and published half a dozen 
years ago. One of the first things a reader must do is to go through the 
book penciling upon the margin the points at which it is desirable to 
refer to the additional notes. It is hard to condone negligence of this 
sort on the part of author and publisher. Many students, doubtless, will 
greatly regret that the new volume does not furnish a fresh discussion 
of Septuagint problems commensurate with present-day needs. But 
this much-prized book must still be given a foremost place in its field, 
even though the new "revision" is virtually only a scantily annotated 
reprint of the former edition. 

A useful elementary book dealing in the main with that portion of 
Jewish literature usually designated "Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha" 
has recently come from the pen of W. O. E. Oesterley. 1 Though the 
title mentions only the Apocrypha, nearly all the pseudepigraphic 
writings are treated briefly in the course of the discussion (e.g., pp. 198- 
223). The volume is divided into two parts: "Prolegomena to the 
Apocrypha" and "Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha." 
Under "Prolegomena" the author allows himself considerable liberty in 
the choice of topics. He first describes the Hellenistic movement as it 
affected Jews both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, and as it is reflected 
in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. Then he discusses in order the 
Apocalyptic Movement, the Scribes, the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
Origin of the Old Testament Canon, Uncanonical Books, the Apocalyptic 
Literature, the Wisdom Literature and the Jewish Conception of Wisdom 
and the Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. These preliminaries 
occupy more than one-half the entire volume (pp. 1-315). Part II, the 
"Introduction" proper, is devoted to the apocryphal books taken in 
chronological order. The discussion deals with such typical themes as 
title, authorship, content, purpose, date, etc. This manifest lack of 
unity in the plan of the book will, we fear, detract from its usefulness, 
especially in the case of the general reader for whom the work is primarily 
designed. But fortunately since Part II is perfectly intelligible without 
reference to Part I, the concise treatment of the apocryphal books may 
be read by itself. The student will also easily discover that he has in the 

1 The Books o f the Apocrypha: Their Origin, Teaching and Contents. By W. E. O. 
Oesterley. New York: Revell, 1914. xiv+553 pages. $3.00. 
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section of the Prolegomena on "Apocalyptic Literature" a brief but 
serviceable introduction to most of the Pseudepigrapha. The rest of 
the book will serve as a brief introduction to Judaism, though as such it 
is scarcely comprehensive enough to meet the needs of even elementary 
students. In dealing with the apocalyptists, and with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the author is disposed to follow the less generally accepted 
views of M. Friedlander and of Leszynsky. But these positions are 
advocated with caution, and sometimes with reserve, and the reader 
is usually told where he may find access to the more usual type of 
opinion. From time to time references are given to modern literature. 
These add considerably to the value of the volume, which should prove 
of service to many readers. 

In his popular handbook tracing the religious development of the Jews 
in the period between the Old and the New Testaments, Charles 1 sets the 
apocalyptic literature prominently in the foreground. At the outset he 
compares prophecy and apocalyptic, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter as a functioning item in the religion of the period. The "King- 
dom of God" and the "Messiah" are also found to have derived their 
significance largely from apocalyptic imagery; and this also stimulated 
the belief in a blessed future life. The ethical phases in the development 
are sketched under the caption "Man's Forgiveness of His Neighbor"; 
and the functions of tradition and custom are traced in a chapter on 
"Reinterpretation and Comprehension." Finally, two chapters on the 
literature — one on the Apocrypha and one on the Pseudepigrapha — 
close the sketch. The limitations imposed by the plan of the series 
(the "Home University Library") necessitated a brief treatment, yet 
one feels that it might have been more representative and less selective. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 
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This book in which Professor Lake* publishes in a revised form 
his Lowell Lectures of 1913-14 is valuable not only for its own sake 
but as a welcome sign of the times. Many of us have felt with the 
author that the modern theologian is " too often primarily a historian 

1 Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments. By R. H. Charles. 
New York: Henry Holt [no date], v+256 pages. $0.50. 

3 The Stewardship of Faith; Our Heritage from Early Christianity. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of Early Christian Literature in Harvard University. New York: 
Putnam, 1915. vii+237 pages. $1 . 50. 



